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FOREWORD 



This publication is an account of a Seminar on the 
"Development of Higher Education" which was organised and 
financed conjointly by the Belgian Ministry of Education and 
Cultural Affairs (Department of Higher Education and Scientific 
Research) and the Directorate for Scientific Affairs of the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development . 

The "Centre-pilote beige pour 1* etude des invest is sement 
dans 1’ enseignement" which is directed by Mr. Geens, Director- 
General of Technical Education, was responsible for preparing 
this meeting. Mr. Geens was assisted by Mr.. Hermans -do Heel, and 
Mr. Capon, in charge of research at the "Centre-pilote". The 
Seminar was held at the Centre Universitaire , Antwerp, and 
received every assistance from the Rector of the University, 

Mr. Massart. 

Mr. Debeauvais was responsible for the O.E.C.D. Secreta- 
riat and was assisted by Mr. Laderriere in organising the 
meeting and by Mr. Hecquet in drafting the report. 

The French version of this report has been published by 
the Belgian Ministry of Education and Cultural Affairs. 
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ADDRESS BY THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
AT THE OPENING OF THE SEMINAR 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



The Rector, 

ladies and Gentlemen, 

As Minister of Education it is a special honour for me 
to greet you on behalf of the Belgian Government and bid you 
welcome to Antwerp on the opening of this Seminar on the Develop- 
ment of Higher Education organised by O.E.C.D. in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Education* 

The large number of participants in this Seminar bears 
witness to the importance of its subject and to the interest 
taken in the many aspects of this extremely topical problem. 

I think that the choice of Antwerp for holding this 
Seminar is a particularly happy one, as it is only recently - in 
fact since 1965 - that higher education has entered fully into 
its own here; Antwerp became a university city with the creation 
of the State University Centre and the recognition of the Saint- 
Ignace University faculties under the Act of 9th April 1965. 

1 am accordingly convinced that the rectors and heads of 
the university institutions, whom I see here in force, will 
form a particularly interested audience and will take an active 
part in the discussions. 

At this opening meeting of your Seminar, devoted to 
problems of the development of higher education, I wish to 
express my keen interest in the many activities of the Organi- 
sation for Economic Co-operation and Development , notably in 
the field with which we are more particularly concerned — 
education. 

Similarly I wish to pay tribute to the energy of its 
Directors and senior officials, and to congratulate them on the 
positive results they have managed to achieve to date. 

I shall ask Dr. King, Director of Scientific Affairs, 
whom I have great pleasure in welcoming among us to-day, to be 
my interpreter in conveying to the Organisation our sincere 
gratitude for the valuable assistance it gives us in seeking 
the most appropriate solutions to the educational problems with 
which our country - like so many others - is faced - 

I know that Dr. King, as Director of Scientific Affairs, 
gives special attention to the work we are undertaking. 
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I thank him most sincerely for having: acceded to the 
organiser's request to come here to-day to talk to us of his 
experience of higher educational problems in the O.E.C.D. 
countries. I also thank Mr* Debeauvais of O.E.C.D. for giving 
us the fruit of his experience as director of studies at the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes at the Sorbonne* 

The organisation of higher education, the theme chosen 
for this Seminar, is certainly one 0 f our main preoccupations 
at the present time , both in Belgium and in other Member 
countries. 

The growth of the student population since the end of 
the Second World War has been such that higher education and 
the financial resources allotted to it have developed at a rate 
never previously attained and are assuming dimensions which 
would formerly have been considered unthinkable. 

Prance, the Netherlands , the United Kingdom and Germany - 
to name only the countries nearest Belgium - have tried to find 
the best solutions to cope with this revolution in student 
numbers; they have been led to create new universities, to 
decentralise existing universities and faculties, to envisage 
new methods of education. 

It is therefore apparent that the confrontation of the . 
ideas and concepts held in the various countries of the Organi- 
sation and the discussion of the results obtained are bound to 
be most useful and instructive in determining the choice of 
measures to be taken in the future. 

I am therefore very happy, ladies and gentlemen, that 
this Seminar is attended by many of the most highly qualified 
experts in the organisation of higher education. 

The papers to be given in the course of this week and 
the discussions to follow them will, I am convinced, be extre- 
mely valuable to us in -the decisions which the legistature and 
the executive must consider in order to adapt the organisation 
of higher education to the radical changes characteristic of 
our modern age. 

The main subjects of your discussions: 

- Forecasts of enrolments and student statistics for 
higher education planning 

- Forecasts of needs for highly qualified icaipower 

- Structural reforms in higher education 

- Costs and financing of higher education 

clearly show the extent and complexity - both in breadth and 
in depth - of the theme of this Seminar. 
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The rate of increase in and the growing volume of the 
financial resources allotted to higher education in recent 
years certainly justify the need for rational planning. 

May I insist on .the magnitude of the organisation of 
problems concerning higher education, as a result of the 
steadily accelerating evolution of the student population. 

I wish to say, in addition, that it is not enough to 
solve these problems in the light of to-day's society. 

On the contrary, it is indispensable to work out valid 
forecasts as to the probable further evolution of the student 
population and also to elaborate not only raedium-teim but also 
long-term estimates of the demand for intellectual staff in the 
different branches and specialities. 

At present we must already think of elaborating a 
University system that will fit to-morrow's needs, which meang 
the requirements even of the year 2000. 

We are indeed responsible for the future of our country 
and of the coming generations; we must now lay the foundations 
on which to-morrow's society will be built. 

At the same time I feel I must emphasise the part to be 
played by our higher educational institutions, the contribu- 
tions they ought to make to the -cultural and intellectual, 
social and economic expansion of the developing countries. 

Your contribution in that domain as experts in the field 
of higher education planning is indeed most important for 
promoting harmonious co-existence between the different 
continents. 

I wish specially to stress this fact because the State 
University Centre in Antwerp, where this Seminar is going to 
take place, includes an Institute for Development Co-operation 
at which numerous African students have already been trained 
in preparation for the functions of leadership in their own 
country. 

It remains for me to offer you my best wishes for the 
progress of your work and the full success of your discussions • 

May this Seminar be as successful as the international 
conferences previously organised '.under the auspices of the 
Organic at ion for Economic Co-operation and Development, viz. 

- the Conference held in Washington in October lS6l on 
the importance of educational investment for economic 
development; 

- the Conference held at Kungalv, Sweden, in 
June 1961 to examine the problem of intellectual 
reserves. 
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In this connection I should also mention the O.E.C.D. 
programmes on educational investment and planning, which set an 
example in this field. 

In recalling the previous work of the Organisation I 
wish to pay tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Darimont, 
Director-General of Higher Education and Scientific Research 
and Chairman of the O.E.C.D. Committee for Scientific and 
Technical Personnel. Despite his heavy responsibilities in the 
Ministry of Education Mr. Darimont always took part with his 
customary enthusiasm and keenness of mind in the bold projects 
of the Organisation to which he insisted on making a personal 
contribution. 

I now declare open this Seminar on the Development of 
Higher Education and look forward with great interest to the 
results of your discussions. 
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PROBLEMS OP LONG-TERM DEVELOPMENT OP HIGHER EDUCATION 



t>y 

Alexander King 

(Director for Scientific Affairs, OECD, Paris) 



I . introduction 

Recent years have seen a rapid extension of university 
development including the creation of many new institutions 
and much further growth is to be expected in the next few 
decades. Ifost of this expansion has been made in terms of 
replication of what exists , although a number of new univer- 
sities have been conceived and launched on somewhat untradit- 
iru :1 lines. Nevertheless many questions have been raised a3 
to the adequacy of the universities in providing for the 
k‘ghe.* education needs of contemporary society and the economy. 

These problems are likely to become still more acute. 

The very rapid expansion of secondary education in most coun- 
tries and the gradual acceptance of the right to equal oppor- 
tunities for advanced education will make even greater demands 
on the universities in the next twenty years, raising the 
question of how to maintain quality at the highest level and 
at the same time provide an adequate and relevant education, 
especially for the 19-22 age group. The basic question now 
beginning to emerge is whether the existing concept and per- 
formance of the university, essentially medieval in its origins, 
organisation and its orientation is uniquely appropriate to 
the coming situation, where a high proportion of the population 
will seek entry, many of whom will lack any strong vocation 
for learning. There is an a priori case for at least conside- 
ring diversification of the system and institutions of higher 
learning to provide more closely for diverse needs. There is 
also a need for international discussion at a level of frank 
assessment of experience between the different countries now 
facing this problem. 

The problem goes well beyond the modification of 
structures and administrative procedures and necessitates a 
redefinition of the relation of the university to society, the 
economy and the individual, resulting not only from explosive 
expansion but from rapid social and technological change. 

Unless this is done - and it is required if the highest quali- 
ty of research and learning are to be retained - the very 
large financial burden on governments will lead insiduously to 
a whittling away of academic freedom and independence. 
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Many facets of this complex of problems are being 
studied both at national and international levels, but in 
only a few instances is the attempt being made to delineate 
ibs totality. The work of C.E.O.D. in educational planning, 
and particularly its attempts to relate forward investment 
in education to the manpower structures required for economic 
development plans, has thrown attention on the educational 
system as a whole, the articulation of its various levels, 
the need for an understanding of its dynamics and development. 
As part of this the needs of higher education seem to deserve 
particular attention and this has led, amongst other things 
to the convening of this meeting, for which we are deeply 
grateful to the Belgian government. 

The present paper, as a general introduction to the 
theme, attempts to provide a background of perspective against 
which the various trends and suggestions for study and action 
' aay be seen. It attempts to review the present functions of 

higher education and to suggest how expansion may modify them. 
It notes some of the deficiencies of the existing struct ur es 
in fulfilling these functions and in furthering innovation. 

II. FUNCTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 

In & short introduction such as this, the term univer- 
sity is used for the sake of brevity to cover institutions of 
higher education in general. It is realised that these vary 
considerably from country to country in Europe and that spe- 
cie! types of institutions such as the Grandes Ecoles of 
France and the German Technische Hochschule differ in many 
essential details from the European mean. 

i) The main function of the university remains, at 
least in theory, the instructional and cultural communication 
of the accumulated traditional knowledge of mankind and its 
interpretation in terms of contemporary understanding. In 
medieval times this was essentially theological, but as a 
cosoquence of the Renaissance , it underwent a difficult and 
slow transformation to assimilate also Hellenic and Roman 
ideas and the elements of natural philosophy. Only much later 
were the sciences taught as experimental subjects. The univer- 
sity was conceived in terms of the education of a small elite, 
initially of scholarship, but also gradually as a consequence 
of the Industrial Revolution, in terms of social status. 

Changes began to be felt at the close of the last century with 
the onset of university expansion both in numbers and in range 
of subjects taught, literary and linguistic subjects were 
introduced gradually in the face of traditionalist opposition. 
The real crisis of university development began about 1830 
when it became no longer possible for a single scholar, no 
matter how erudite, to encompass the whole of knowledge and 
to be in a position to contribute to learning within any 
discipline which interested him. This led to specialisation, 
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the erection of barriers between the disciplines and to the 
decline in universality. 

ii) The second function is the extension of knowledge , at 
first through interpretation and speculation, but later through 
research and the acceptance of the experimental method. By the 
beginning of the present century, especially in Germany, 
research in the natural sciences, with its spectacular uncove- 
ring of the laws of nature, began to dominate over the instruc- 
tional function*. Professors began to be immersed in investiga- 
tions of all kinds and to resent time spent on teaching. 

Academic appointments were made more and more on a basis of 
reputation for research with little weight given to competence 
and devotion in the imparting of knowledge. This led to acute 
academic snobbery, to an excessive importance being given to 
the extension of knowledge for its own sake with little interest 
in its application or consequences, an intellectual gratifica- 
tion, at times exceedingly selfish when untouched by a sense of 
responsibility, yet as we are all aware, revolutionary in its 
consequences. In this way the universities became centres of 
intellectual innovation which has had an incalculable influence 
in shaping the world we live in to-day, while their discoveries 
will lead to a still stranger to-morrow. It is somewhat ironi- 
cal to note that while this innovative function in society has 
been so marked, universities have shown practically no innova- 
tion within themselves, or for the educational system as a 
whole. 

iii) The third function of the university is the provision of 
higher skills , directly or indirectly a vocational activity, 
which has become increasingly important as student numbers 
increase as well as the proportion of entrants without specific 
scholarly dedication. Since the beginning of the century at 
least, an ever larger number of university students have regar- 
ded higher education as an entry to the professions, in addition 
to its social advantages. To-day in the medical schools, engi- 
neering departments, faculties of law, business schools - to 
mention only a few - the vocational function dominates. At its 
best, this is pursued in terms of real education while in some 
it is crudely technical. The existence of vocational education 
as a true element of the university is closely related to its 
proximity to research. Where the latter is strong, the medical 
or engineering school is the main point for the reconciliation 
of theory and practice, of- injection of new knowledge to the 
professions - a very important matter for progressive societies. 

iv) Fourthly, the universities have become centres of 
criticism through evolution of a questioning function , made 
possible through their tradition of independence from the 
establishment. They have a strong tendency, derived from the 
need of scientists to look withoiit prejudice at the basic facts, 
to question traditional beliefs' and political dogma, to follow 
new, and at times unpopular lines of thought and thus provide 

a basis for social and economic development. This is a force 
resistant to that complacency to which affluent societies of 
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the past have always been prone, a mechanism of biological 
survival, exceedingly precious to society, but as yet seldom 
consciously deployed. It can probably only be maintained through 
the continued existence of universities of highest quality and 
with real independence from the central bureaucracy. 

v) With the vast increase of knowledge of the present deca- 
des, there is a particular need to establish a comprehension of 
the unity of knowledge and of the interaction of its parts, 
which only the university with its juxtaposition of disciplines 
is in a position to provide. This integrating function , as a 
result of academic isolation and faculty' rigidities , £s all too 
easily abdicated. 

vi) The responsibility of universities to ensure that the 
new knowledge which they generate or interpret is quickly 
disseminated throughout society, i.e. the extension function , 
is not always fully accepted. The education of generations of 
men and women who enter society and the economy and do not 
devote their lives to scholarship is, of course, its most direct 
and most important manifestation. In times of rapid change, 
however, when technology is developing quickly from the results 
of fundamental research, with immediate influence on economic . 
life and social structures, there is a particular responsibility 
for the universities to communicate and to discuss the signifi- 
cance of changes it which new knowledge gives rise. On a natio- 
nal level, the universities are potentially a major reservoir 
of high quality and independent advice which governments can 
draw on for important tasks. In some countries this resource 

is regularly made use of, in others hardly at all* 

With massive university expansion, universities have to 
depend essentially on governments to provide their finance, 
while without the practical patronage of governments, advanced 
research and scholarship would hardly exist at all. In the 
United States, this has led to an unwritten understanding that 
support and money will be provided and university independence 
maintained, if the academics take responsibility not only for 
the education of future generations, but also comprehensive and 
sustained involvement with the problems of the community* In 
some other countries such a sense of social responsibility does 
nos always accompany university privilege; academics often tend 
to remain aloof from the changing societies which their know- 
ledge shapes and have little interest in the practical conse- 
quences of their work. 

vii) The universities provide an important vehicle of social 
stratification. They have by tradition preserved an elite and 
helped to maintain an inherited class line. They can, as i3 at 
present the case in some of the developing countries, lead to 
the creation of new class differentiation with its attendant 
conflicts or may be used to open up traditional class strata. 

In the O.E.C.D. countries , with their acceptance of equality of 
opportunity for education as the right of the citizen, the last 
of these is operative and is an important social meob • nisr. * 
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The various functions of the university, enumerated 
above, are of course all of great value to society and are, io 
a greater or lesser extent, combined within the university sys- 
tems of most of our countries. The main problem for the future 
relates to the balance between the instructional or cultural, 
t}ie vocational and the research functions with the need to 
ensure that each is effectively provided for either combined 
or in different departments or institutions* Undue emphasis to 
any one of these could, in conditions of greatly increased in- 
flow of students with widely different requirements, lead to a 
tragic loss of quality with respect to the others. 



III. STUDENT MOTIVATION 

Discussion of the functions of the university cannot be 
isolated from consideration of problems of undergraduate motiva- 
tion and the changing influence of these on university instruc- 
tion, orientation and optimum structure, as student populations 
increase. 

Theoretically the university community consists of scho- 
lars, not only dedicated academicians but also individuals 
interested in ideas, eager in the pursuit of knowledge and 
loyal to the traditional purposes of the university. For the 
last century at least, the true scholar has usually been in 
the minority as compared with those who came to the university 
for purely vocational reasons or primarily to take part in its 
social activities with but marginal interest in intellectual 
life. Of course there are many in the directly vocational 
streams, such as medicine or engineering, with the intellectual 
curiosity to probe far beyond the mere techniques of the higher 
trades which they have come to learn, but many also who regard 
the years spent at university as providing an entry ticket to 
a world of good jobs, whether they learn special skills in the 
process or not. 

The numbers of those with dominantly social interests 
have decroased rapidly as higher education ceased to be a 
finishing school of the social elite, but they have been re- 
placed, and in much larger numbers, by the apathetic under- 
graduate drawn from all strata of society. As economic and 
social barriers melt away and the universities grow and multi- 
ply, the dilution of the population of scholars by those with- 
out clear objectives becomes an ever greater problem. For the 
United Kingdom, the situation has been aptly summed up by 
Sir Eric Ashby: ” Thousands of students in Britain today are 
exposing themselves to higher education because to accept a 
university place was a line of least resistance. They are not 
at universities because they are interested in learning, nor 
even because their parents were ambitious on their behalf. They 
were good examinees who have been drafted by the offer of lo- 
cal authority awards. Their purpose is to get a degree and get 
out”. Prom the American scene, Martin Trow describes the 
situation thus : 
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’’The central problems of mass higher education are not the 
problems of identifying talent, financial expansion or raising 
faculty salaries, rather the central problems are student bore- 
dom, their indifference and hostility to learning. Hundreds of 
thousands of students from culturally impoverished back grounds 
and with narrowly vocational interests enter college for the 
many jobs and occupations which now call for college diplomas, 
but without marked enthusiasm, curiosity, originality or invol- 
vement with ideas and learning”* 

This situation, if at all general, is perhaps less a 
criticism of the individual student than of the irrelevance of 
much 6f. what the contemporary university has to offer to meet 
the needs of its population. This irrelevance is to a large 
extent caused by an inability or unwillingness to distinguish 
between the vocational and cultural functions. Student indiffe- 
rence may be a by-product of affluence, the lack of need to 
struggle as is suggested by the fact that under privileged and 
special problem groups, sucn as emigrants, seldom manifest such 
indifference. If this trend is real, it is likely to increase 
in importance with rising proportions of the population at the 
university and could prove a real menace to the maintenance of 
scholarship and the advancement of learning. 



IV. • SOME OP THE PROBLEMS OP EXPANSION 

In planning the extension of higher education then, or 
even in assessing the significance of various present . criticisms 
of lack of efficiency of the university system or of its will to 
meet the needs of society or individuals more relevantly, it is 
important to bear in mind the quite different and at times even 
conflicting nature of its functions as described above. Too . of- 
ten these matters are discussed in terms of the existing univer- 
sity as the unique institution of higher education which can be 
modified but slowly and marginally and on the assumption that 
it has the single objective of encouraging scholarship. The 
provision of occupational skills, however respectaole, is re- 
garded at the best as a us efull by-product * The increasing num- 
bers of entrants and the decreasing numbers genuinely devoted 
to Teaming will inevitably tend to dissipate this mystique of 
the university; to maintain it could in fact seriously weaken 
the strength and quality of the true university which will be 
greatly needed in the future. 

In view of the difficulties which arise for the univer- 
sities from this confusion of objectives, likely to be further 
aggravated by expansion, it may be useful to sketch a number 
of the specific trends, as problems, so as to serve as a guide 
to enquiries aimed at securing a better delineation of the . 
issues and leading to innovation and possibly diversification 
within the system. This is briefly attempted below: 
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i) Dimensions of the pro blem 

The underlying uncertainty here is whether, with very 
greatly increased university populations resulting from consu- 
mer pressure, and probably consisting to a large extent of indi- 
viduals without a conscious sense of vocation and perhaps lar- 
gely indifferent to learning, the traditional university with 
its stress on scholarship and research can provide the appro- 
n • -ii - i ^ . thsnnorG , if tins is attempted can univer- 

sity quality be maintained and increased? The following issues 
require investigation in this context: 

a) Probable total demand for higher education in each 
O.E.C.D. country in 1980 and in':1990 # 

b) The proportion in each case of this total likely to 
require occupatior&l directed education, as for 
example for medicine, engineering and the law. 

c) The proportion likely to aspire to a career in 
research, university teaching or other positions of 
higher learning. 

d) The expected level of fundamental and of applied 
research appropriate to be undertaken in institutes 
of higher education. 

e) The relation between the figure (per country) under 
item (c) to the probable demand for higher level 
teaching and research of various types. 

# Relative to these quantitative issues, the following 
(mainly unanswerable) qualitative questions should be asked : 

f) Is the university (or equivalent) likely to be the 
normal type of institution for the provision of high 
professional skills? 

g) Is a university degree likely to be an important 
status symbol for a large proportion of the popula- 
tion and if so will an attempt be made to provide 
this, irrespective of institutional quality? 

h) Is it probable that the financing of higher educa- 
tion will be dominantly from government funds ? If 
so are governments likely to accept the necessity 
of maintaining independence of universities devoted 
to the advancement of learning as well as for the 
whole passive system of higher education, probably 
by then, mainly vocational? 
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H) Structural questions 

The need for structural diversification of higher educa- 
tion arises from the increased number of entrants tn be expected 
as a result of demographic, social and economic pressures. It is 
doubtful if the academic approach of the traditional university 
is suitable to the needs of mass higher education, and this 
poses the following problems for investigation: 

a) On the assumption that the university, combining 
the different functions enumerated above, cannot 
remain the unique or even the most common type of 
institution for higher education, it has to be consi- 
dered to what extent there should be a clear distinc- 
tion, generally or, in certain cases, between 
institutions, fox' the advancement of learning and 
those for providing higher professional skills. 

b) The advantages, or otherwise, of separating technolo- 
gical institutions (German technical high schools, 
MIT) from general universities. 

c) The value of the experimental creation of high level 
monotechnilcs (as in USSR) which, while oriented to 
occupations (medicine, agriculture, raining, etc;) 
provide a strong basis of education and allow for 
advanced research. 

d) The interest which attaches to the universities in 
their pursuit of learning by the recognition and 
protection of a number of "elite universities" such 
as, in fact, exist in U.S.A. 

e) With the extension of specialisation, the univer- 
sality of the university may not in any case be 
possible in future, and it may have to be cultivated 
through inter-university co-operation and the crea- 
tion of networks of centres of excellence. 

f) The diversification of higher educational structures 
will inevitably have consequences for the concept of 
the ’degree" both as an academic and a status symbol. 



v. adjustment to future -career, .needs. 

Following the general argument, it is to be expected 
that the increasing numbers of aspirants to higher education 
will be of two general categories; (i) those who have already 
chosen a career direction, e.g. in the natural sciences, 
medicine or economics, irrespective of whether or not they 
have a genuine attraction towards learning, or intend to prac- 
tice a profession and (ii) those with no special sense of 
vocation, but who look forward nevertheless to useful, if 
unformulated careers in industry, commerce or elsewhere. 
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??? ™p?hnSf 1 !? , ^ e r l0 S ! ? ent0 £ e * dst ing institutions, curricula 
and methods of instruction should not be too difficult to 

^^ Sh */° r , the . latter » the P roble m is more difficult, 
namely how to educate and train very large numbers of students 
whose predecessors went into the economy at a much earlier age. 

i: £ S v t ? 4 . b +i, expe !? ted S’ 180 that the non-committed will not want 
to submit themselves to long periods of university study or 

SH«S e ?!£ :ra J :L £ n on sub jects which may seem remote from their 

lflhon^L^I? 1,6 ? e ®J s; x.? or wil1 the y wish t0 remain outside the 
ipo+nKiP and lts fl ?S ncial rewards longer than may be res- 

pectable and necessary. If these suppositions are true, one of 

l™r,f» eat S 8 V ee 2 8 wil1 be r° devise - as being beguA in 
,p a . ° e 8 -nd elsewhere , a variety of short courses and possibly 
of institutions for individuals in the 19-22 age-group to pro- 
- 1 ?® ? p W i? 6 knowledge of the contemporary world and to give them 
Lvp?i« o f discipline and technique which will enable them to 
develop later in terms of their then recognised career needs. 

I? necessary to consider whether such courses should take 
crt n A th t sene . ral university side by side with honours and 
111a S rad uate work or whether special colleges to cater for this 
S?^pS an + r f“ ain 1 ^ t fJ lectu a'lly stimulating if separated from 
higher studies and the vitalising influence of the research 

flnI+?or ent ; 1 £ ul ’ +her Problem will be to ensure that the gra- 
s ^ mb £i - ^^ om . suc ^. courses , degree, diploma or otherwise, 

,, c f sufficient social status to encourage entrants, ra- 
ther than merely accentuating intellectual stratification. 

• 4 second and related problem for the universities, 

+?i« eS p •? t S e Srowingly accepted concept of continuous educa- 
^ id change of techniques, especially ii applied subjects 
such as engineering and management, may make it necessary for 
to be P eriods of re-training at various stages in 

J5?; : r career. Tb is requires the universities to co-operate with 
devis f various types of refresher courses and for 
industry t* accept as a measure of enlightened self-interest, 
th a t such re-equipment »f its managers, professional staff and 
nS W £ n b f a normal process for which absences on pay, 

i?o+p ®?n P f? 0nS n ed » must be made Possible. Equally, industria- 
lists will themselves have to help the universities in the 
provision of specialist retraining courses. 

nr>p-Fpnr,S r ^ al + ad0pt i^ n ? f sach continuous education will have 
p o ound effects on the initial, formal stage of education 

ente 5 >in S a career. University level instruction will in 

b f raad 0, usted to provide the essential mental 
p£??n P i e> m ®t bod of attack on problems and basic intellectual 
poili^ knowledge to be assimilated throughout the 

* Jackets of information and techniques, suitable for the 
lirst job, will quickly become obsolete# 

_ __ This great complex of problems gives rise to the 
lollovving issues for considerations 
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a) The introduction of comprehensive short (2-2 l/2 year) 
degree courses for the 19-22 age group, on the 
assumption that the greater proportion will not be 
anxious to submit to lengthier sojourns at college* 

b) The relative merits of conducting such courses in 
separate institutions or as first cycle courses in 
the more general organisation #f higher education* 

c) Special arrangements t* be made for students, voca- 
tionally uncommit ed, but who expect to find careers 
in industry or commerce, e.g. undergraduate business 
schools or general courses as mentioned in (a) above* 

d) Thore may be a real need, as a result of rapid tech- 
nological change, to establish short (3-6 month) 
courses for people of 30 - 40 - 50. If this is so, 
the proper institutional basis has to be devised as 
well as methods whereby the co-operation of industry, 
substantially and financially, could be effectively 
ensured . 

e) If, in certain subjects, the concept of continuous 
education be accepted, modification will have to be 
introduced to the initial formal stage c.f higher 
education to provide the necessary background of 
discipline and technique for later development* 
Consequently, the majority of short, formal courses, 
under (a) aboire, might have to be devised in confor- 
mity with this requirement. 

VT * POSTGRADUATE STUDY AND RESEARCH. 

Increasing sizes of student populations and the shortage 
of university teachers to instruct them, especially at the 
initial period of the expansion when the output from higher 
learning will be insufficient to fill all the new posts, could 
throw a heavy burden on existing university staffs and diminish 
efforts in graduate teaching and research. This must not be 
allowed to happen for many reasons including that of maintaining 
university quality and vitality. The very process of university 
expansion necessitates extension of the higher activities 
including the unfolding of new knowledge demanded by an ever 
more sophisticated science and economy. If Europe is to retain 
a strong and vital research effort comparable with the world’s 
best and not suffer a selective drain of its best needs, 
facilities for research must be on such a scale as to provide 
opportunities for original work unsurpassed elsewhere. This is 
not merely a matter of collecting sufficient and costly equip- 
ment but of securing a critical mass of scientists at particular 
centres to provide the necessary variety of attack on difficult 
problems and the criticism of peers, without which scientific 
advance is slow. 
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In Europe, and especially in its smaller, advanced 
countries, these problems may have strong influence on univer- 
sity development, demanding specialisation and concentration 
of effort on certain subjects in certain universities and the 
relinquishing »f teaching and research on the same subjects in 
others. Pull effect can hardly be given to this need without a 
degree of international co-operation, perhaps through the cons- 
truction of European "centres of excellence". 

There are many other problems at the highest level 
requiring urgent attention; these include the provision of many 
post-graduate specialist courses (in contrast to research) and 
the breaking down in some places ef barriers between subjects, 
within the university to permit research and teaching in inter- 
disciplinary and borderline subjects #n which the most rapid 
advances in knowledge are to be expected. 



VII. SOME OTHER PROBLEMS 

While the above are probably the most important problems 
facing higher education, many others exist both within the 
system and in its relations with society. For example, there 
are many possibilities opened up by new teaching methods, which 
W1 11 become increasingly worth experiment as the student popu- 
lation increases, and straight individual tuition becomes more 
difficult and formal lectures less attractive. The present 
attempts at programmed learning are just the ’■'eginning of a 
serious growth of educational technology, in which computer 
development will play an important part, laying stress on the 
managerial and inspirational qualities of the university 
teacher - as indeed of teachers at all levels - qualities not 
always combined with high research ability • 

University administration will also have to be developed 
and made thoroughly professional. After all, universities are 
large scale enterprises with highly diversified management 
which calls for an unusual degree of administrative competence. 
Acceptance of substantial government contracts for research and 
development and the need for inter— university co-operation to 
ensure effective resources in some fields is one example of a 
situation requiring institutional ingenuity and administrative 
skill. 



Finally , a further word must be said about the relations 
of the university with the community. With the very large funds 
provided to higher education by the tax payer, many university 
teachers are already fearing encroachments on their independence. 
This independence is, as we have seen, extremely important for 
society, but in the future it is likely to be preserved only if 
it is accompanied by a real sense of responsibility to the 
community, with its ever more complex problems. In some coun- 
tries, industry -university relationships hardly exist and there 
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is a real need to build up a mutual confidence between the 
two sides which can contribute greatly to both* but which will 
never succeed if the university remains an ivory tower. Projec- 
tion of new ideas and approaches throughout the community is 
a difficult task for the universities, who must at the same 
time retain full intellectural integrity, but it has to be 
cultivated. In the less developed countries this is especially 
important. The purely scholastic university, imitated from 
western models, can seem even more remote from community needs 
than in the developed countries where the product of university 
education is easily assimilated by society. On the other hand, 
universities evolved in terms of local needs and future growth 
could become real spearheads of national development. 
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PRE FACE 



This volume is the result of the v/ork of a seminar 011 
the development of higher education held at the University 
Centre of Antwerp, in September 1966. It contains a s umma ry of 
the discussions, and also the main working papers, some of 
which were subsequently revised* A total of 55 participants 
from 11 countries attended the meeting, which was organised by 
the Belgian Ministry of Education in co-operation with the 

O.E.C.D. Directorate for Scientific Affairs. 

The O.E.C.D. Committee for Scientific and Technloal 
Personnel, whose Chairman was at that time the late Frederic 
Darimont , who died tragically a short while after, had recom- 
mended that the regional courses organised between 1963 and 
1965 to train specialists in human resource planning be replaced 
by more specialised seminars organised at the instigation of 
Member countries. Mr. Darimont had suggested that the first 
seminar.be held in Belgium. It was subsequently decided that 
the topic for discussion would be the problems raised by the 
development of higher education in both Belgium and the neigh- 
bouring countries. 

Four aspects were selected among those of more direct 
interest to the higher educational authorities: 

1 . Enrolment forecasts 

There has been an unprecedented rise in the number of 
students in most O.E.C.D. countries, largely in excess of the 
forecasts, and it is now necessary to improve the methods used 
so far, especially by undertaking a detailed analysis of the 
various factors responsible for this increase. 

2 . The forecast of manpower requirements has mainly 
been covered by partial studies confined to certain categories 
of senior staff such as engineers, technicians and doctors; 

it is generally agreed nowadays that more all-embracing fore- 
casts should.be made in order not only to estimate the risks 
of shortage in certain categories but also the employment 
prospects of the graduates of higher education and their dis- 
tribution among the various sectors. 

3. Several O.E.C.D. countries have undertaken the 
structu ral reform of higher education , especially as regards 
the training of higher technicians. Others are still only at 
the preparatory study stage, but this current of reform makes 
it particularly useful to compare every country’s problems and 
experience. 
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4. The financing of higher education raises problems 
which are all the more difficult to solve, as the faster rise 
in enrolments is accompanied by a considerable increase in unit 
costs. The rise in public expenditure seems to have been more 
rapid in higher education than in the other branches of the 
educational system. Detailed cost analyses and international 
comparisons should be made in order to decide whether this is 
an exceptional circumstance or a lasting trend. 

The work on these four topics was divided between 
plenary sessions - in which the discussions were preceded by 
introductory statements - and working parties, which went into 
the various country experiences in greater detail* The rest of 
the book and the work as a whole show that the problems of 
developing higher education are fairly similar from one country 
to another, which adds further point to the pooling of expe- 
rience. It also seemed necessary to consider all forms of post 
secondary education together, as the present tendency is to 
contest the separation which was formerly so marked between the 
universities and the other higher educational establishments. 
Furthermore , the forecasting methods used in the various coun- 
tries are regarded as so unsatisfactory by the very people who 
practise them that their improvement is everywhere under study. 
The suggestions in the O.E.C.D. Manual of Statistics, and in 
particular the proposed individual data system, were carefully 
considered in this context. Emphasis was also laid on the 
importance of improving international comparative data in order 
to fix educational enrolment and manpower targets, and espe- 
cially in order to verify the probability of national projec- 
tions. 



Forecasts become fully significant only when they are 
used as a means of elucidating decisions* The technical aspects 
were constantly associated with the problems of educational 
policy during the seminar. This was facilitated by the compo- 
sition of thr group, since there were experts as well as 
administrators and educators, in addition to young research 
workers. The confrontation of national experience was therefore 
accompanied by a presentation of all the different aspects of 
the educational system. 

This seminar, which has been followed by several others, 
gave positive results in the opinion of those who took part. 

Side by side with scientific meetings between teachers and 
research workers and international commissions at government 
or administrative authority level, there is also room for 
seminars where theories, policy problems, plans and common 
experience can be compared and freely discussed. These could 
no doubt be used as a means of propagating innovations in the 
field of educational policy. 
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RECORD OF T.:Z DT.3CUSSI0N 



Dr. A. King's paper dealt with the long-term problems - 
arising from the development of higher education. This is also 
the context of the redorm of higher education in Sweden, the 
recent creation of the Colleges of Advanced Technology (C.A.T.) 
in the United Kingdom, and the establishment of new types of 
universities in Britain (Sussex, Lancaster, Essex, York) and 
Germany (Constance, Bochum). 

For practical reasons most of the papers dealing with 
reforms in higher education refer to the French reform which is 
to come into effect between now and 1969. 

Although this example is significant, it is not the 
only one which merits consideration and the discussions which 
followed papers broadened the debate and raised a number of 
points regarding both the anticipated and desirable development 
of higher education in Member countries. 

The discussions on structural reforms may be reduced 
to three main themes : 

1 . The analysis of the context in which structural 
reforms are talcing place. 

2. The institutional aspect of reforms. 

3 • The consideration of procedures for implementing 
reforms. 



1. THE CONTEXT OF TEE REFORMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 

The first point brought home to the participants was 
that in most Member countries the realisation of the need to 
adapt the structures of higher education is not generally the 
result of any re-thinicing by the Universities themselves. It 
clearly comes from outside, under the pressure of the sponta- 
neous demand for places by students and the need for qualified 
personnel to meet the requirements of economic expansion. The 
compelling necessity for re-adjustment obviously makes it more 
difficult and more urgent to seek solutions and put them into 
effect . 



Although the problem is not equally acute in all 
countries the rapid increas e in the number of candidates for 
higher education has become a widespread factor in the last 
few years, and everything suggests that the number of students 
will continue to grow over the next ten years. Several factors 
have been cited as the cause of this expansion, but it is 
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primarily due to the steady growth in the number of secondary 
schooling enrolments during the previous period. 

At the same time, the number of students wishing to 
continue their studies at university level has also increased 
as a result of the policy of postponing the final decision of 
the pupils as to their future course of study , allocating the 
pupils to either short or long secondary courses and giving 
equivalent status , to an increasing number of secondary school 
diplomas leading to higher education. 

In certain countries this trend has been re-inforced 
because the bigger age-groups of the children born after 
end of the second world war have now arrived at the threshold 
of higher education. 

5 o less decisive is the fact that a growing proportion 
of the population now considers a university course as the key 
to a successf ul social and professional career. As rrof. eii 
pointed out, access to higher education is increasingly ^ e 6ar— 
ded by public opinion as a right which it seems difficult to 
restrict without repudiating democratic ideals in education. 



Even countries like the United Kingdom which have 
always applied a strict selection procedure to prospective 
university candidates have realised this change of attitude. 



It is therefore difficult to control the increase in 
the number of students applying for higher education and several 
participants see in this a particulariv negative aspect of the 
problem of reform. 



The crowing ec onomic need for quali fied personne_l is 
the second external constraint which is compelling the univer- 
sity to re— adapt itself. The analysis of methods of forecasting 
labour requirements is dealt with later, but three aspects of 
this problem may be mentioned here: 



1, The economic development of the past few years has 
revealed permanent shortages in a number of occupations which 
normally call for an advanced type of training. 

2. Technological advances are leading to a growing 
diversification of functions and call for new types of training 
which are not always available at traditional institutions of 
university standing. 



3 . The increase in the number of scientific discoveries 
demands a much greater measure of professional and intellectual 
adaptability on the part of the trained personnel concerned 
than was previously the case. But such adaptability is possible 
*nly in the case of personnel with a more intensive scientiiic 
training and a wider general education. 
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The changeover from a higher educational system reserved 
for an elite to a system open to the masses is therefore not 
the only problem: higher education must also be more effective- 
ly adapted to a constantly changing economy and be able to 
satisfy its qualitative and quantitative demand for qualified 
personnel. The attempt to find a simultaneous reply to these 
two types of constraint is rendered more difficult in as much 
as there is no guarantee that the increasing number of students 
can be oriented to suit the needs of the economy* The possibi- 
lity of conflict between the attempt to achieve a ’’democratic" 
and a "functional" ideal at one and the same time was one of 
the points most frequently raised in the course of the dis- 
cussions. 

Thors is also a growing awareness that in order to 
satisfy these two exigencies it will not be sufficient to 
increase the number and capacity of institutions of higher 
education. Real structural changes will be required going far 
beyond a mere administrative re-organisation. 

In this respect the initial forecasts of the develop- 
ment of higher education are now obviously incomplete and 
inadequate to the extent that the expansion was forecast within 
the limits of the existing structures. 

The fact is that the student body is growing and likely 
to grow on such a scale that it challenges the very nature of 
present institutions of higher education. The latter were able 
to operate normally so long as their intake did not exceed 
3 to 5 per cent of any age group, but not when the proportion 
sudd entliy rose to 10 or 20 per cent. As certain participants 
pointed out it is not only the unprecedented increase in the 
number of studmts which calls for a change in existing struc- 
tures but also the fact that students are increasingly hetero- 
geneous as regards their social origins, previous schooling, 
level of ability and motives (or absence of motives) in 
embarking on a course of higher education. In some countries 
these changes have led to an increase in drop=outs and examina- 
tion failures. Purt?ieimore , the vocational training function 
is tending to gain more and more ground in institutes of higher 
education in order to meet the direct demand for highly skilled 
personnel for economic and social development. This raises the 
problem of maintaining the balance with the other traditional 
functions performed by higher education i.e. its contribution 
to the progress of knowledge through the development of re- 
search, the maintenance of a high standard of teaching and the 
training of teaching staff. This situation is therefore compel- 
ling the universities to regonsider the whole question of the 
coexistence or hierarchy of these functions. 
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But this latter aspect clearly makes the problem of the 
reform of higher education more complex: not only must a 
satisfactory compromise be found between a democratic and a 
functional ideal but also a balance must be struck between 
several functions which recent developments have affected* 

It was therefore important to consider the type of 
institutional setting likely to achieve this twofold balance* 

This was the spirit in which the participants discussed 
structural reforms in institutes of higher education* 



2. THE INSTITUTIONAL BACKGROUND OF STRUCTURAL REFORMS 



The need to consider the problem in its relation to 
higher education as a whole is certainly a point on which 
participants were unanimous • It is no longer possible to 
dissociate the universities from the other institutes of higher 
education and the refoims must be planned against the background 
of post-secondary education as a whole* 

Certain participants pointed out that the distinctive 
features of both types of institution have become progressively 
blurred in all Member countries in the past few years. 

1. Students are increasingly recruited by the univer- 
sities and the other institutions of higher education on a 
common basis i.e. the range of diplomas awarded at the end of 
the long secondary course. This is the result of the tendency 
to give equal status to all types of secondary diploma as far 
as access to universities and non— university institutions is 
concerned. Previously, the road that led to one or other of 
these institutions tended to depend on the secondary school 
course which the student had taken. 



2. The differences in length of course which used to 
be one of the features distinguishing universities from other 
institutions of higher education are less pronounced than before* 
The duration of studies at non-university institutions is ten- 
ding to lengthen while certain universities have established 
ahort training cycles for thoir students. The French reform 
which plans to divide the syllabuses in the re-organised 
science and arts faculties into two distinct cycles each lead- 
ing up to a diploma is a good example of this tendency. The 
increasing number of junior colleges in the United States is a 
further example. 
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Nor are the entrance requirements for universities 
stricter than those for other kinds of higher education as many 
non-university establishments have a much stricter seleotion 
system than certain university faculties. 



3* in some countries several non-university establish- 
ments nf higher education have been granted university status. 
The example of the colleges of advanced technology (C.A.T.s) 
in the United Kingdom, several advanced schools of co mm erce in 
Belgium and several Technische Hochschulen in Germany were cited, 
ihe trench reform now provides for the organisation of higher 
technical education in the context of the universities whereas 
senior technicians used in most cases to be trained in secondary 
technical schools. J 

Moreover, as Prof. Weil pointed out, this trend towards 
what he called a "unified system 11 as opposed to the previous 
"segregationist system" is dictated by the pressure of public 
opinion. Not only do the students and their parents demand the 
right to continue their studies at a higher level once they are 
in possession cf their secondary diploma but, rightly or wrong- 
y , they increasingly consider that only the university can 
guarantee them the high standard cf training and, particularly, 
give their diploma the social status they seek. This was why 
we felt that differences of status and prestige as between the 
two types of institution should be reduced to the minimum. 

Mr. Geena took a rather more qualified view. In Belgium, 
for example, non-university higher education attracted a number 
of students who otherwise would undoubtedly not em bark on a 
course of higher education. They often felt that this type of 
training was likely to offer them better opportunities for a 
successful career than a university course. 

What are the relations between the university and the 
other institutions of higher education'- to be in the future? 

Should all forms cf higher education be encouraged to combine 
in a single institution, i.e. the university, or should there 
be a new distribution of functions among the various types of 
institution on the basis of certain criteria? And in this case 
what should these criteria be? The choice between a practical 
or a_ theoretical training, as envisaged by the French reform? 

• ? division of labour, the university reserving research for 
itself, or perhaps the length of the course- ? 

Most of the participants considered diversified or 
evolutive solutions. The fact is that the problem of the' 
r f la ., ons between the universities and the other establishments 
of niglier education differ from one country to another. In 
countries where advanced technical education has developed 
independently for many years (Belgium, Switzerland and Germany 
for example; the tendency is to coordinate relations between 
higher education and the universities in order to encourage the 
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mobility of students and teaching staff and che gradual evolu- 
tion of syllabuses rather than work towards integration with 
the university* On the other hand, in France, v/iiere higher 
technical education nas not developed on c omp arable lines , 1 
is preferred to establish it within the university framework 
owing to the prejudice felt by students against non-university 
technical training. But the problem of reforming the Grande s 
Ecoles" or the problem of their relations with tne universities 
which was evoked by the Boulloche Commission has not been 
tackled in the French reform. 



However, in all cases it is essential that the develop- 
ment of the various types of institutions should be planno-i as 
a whole both as regards the recruiting of stuaents and the need 
for trained personnel. 



fhe preference shown by the great majority of students 
for a university training could hardly be countered without 
setting up a system of compulsory orientation. The universities 
cannot therefore confine themselves to training research per- 
sonnel or teachers for higher and secondary education but must 
also* meet the "social demand" of those who seek a specialised, 
vocational training or even a broadening of their general cul- 
ture . 




For this reason many participants considered that what 
is needed is a reform of university institutions themselves 
and not merely an adjustment of their relations with other 
institutions of higher education. 

Present experience shows that it is becoming more and 
more difficult for any one establishment and any one body of 
teachers to discharge the multiple functions assigned to uni- 
versitv institutions to-day. The flow of students into these 
establishments has not only led to a decline in the quality 01 
the teaching but has also restricted the possibility of deve- 
loping research and training future teachers for higher educa- 
tion, which also needs to be expanded. Similarly , -.he growing 
specialisation of studies which is bound up with the function 
of vocational training is endangering the role of the univer- 
sities as centres of humanistic culture and disinterested 
research. 



fhe ooint was discussed whether it was sufficient 
merely to revise the hierarchy of university functions. This 
solution seems inadequate for it is difficult to subordinate 
certain functions to others. It would be more appropriate to 
seek an institutional setting in which each of the university s 
functions could be developed without sacrificing or even subor- 
dinating the other functions. 



In one of the working groups Mr. Debelle submitted the 
coticT us d ons of a study on "Conceptions of the University which 
had conducted with Hr. Dreze at the requets of the ^onda’cion 
Industrie— University and the Xnstitut Administration— Universite 
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&e^Belgique. According to this study, published in Brussels in 
1566, the functions of a university can henceforth be fulfilled 
only through a complex of university institutions i.e. through 
a differentiated network of establishments , each having its 
specific assignments. This could be achieved by specialising 
certain establishments in one or more functions or in certain 
disciplines or else on the basis of identical functions dischar- 
ged by establishments of different levels . This conception 
clearly implies a comprehensive development policy for these 
institutions and would mean, in particular that a network of 
connections would have to be devised between the various esta- 
blishments without which the whole system would be no more than 
so many juxtaposed units and the various functions of the uni- 
versity would not be any more harmoniously integrated than they 
are at present. 

This conception may be compared with the example set by 
several of the new universities which have chosen to specialise 
in a few disciplines or concentrate their efforts on certain 
functions . 

Under the Vth Plan in Prance each university may concen- 
trate on specific types of research and a substantial propor- 
tion of the Vth Plan’s equipment appropriations have been 
allocated on the basis of this specialisation* 

This differentiation between one establishment and 
another goes perhaps further in the United States than anywhere 
else. As Professor Weil recalled, the United States has found a 
satisfactory and very flexible solution to the problem of making 
higher education democratic. Any holder of a secondary school 
diploma is entitled to study at the university but each esta- 
blishment makes its own selection in the light of the candida- 
te’s abilities. The result is a pyramid of university establish- 
ments which are very different in quality and very diversified 
in the training they offer. However, there is considerable 
mobility between one institution and the other and this makes 
it easier for the system to readapt itself perpetually (1). 



+ 



+ + 



(1) See Martin Trow: "The democratization of Higher Education 
in the United States’’; Archives Europeennes de Sociologie, 
Volume III, 1962, No. 2. 
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We shall now deal with certain points raised in the 
course of the discussions i.e. orientation and length of courses, 
selection of students, recruiting of academic staff, organisa- 
tion of faculties and adult education. 



3. SPECIFIC ASPECTS OF STRUCTURAL REFORM 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

1 . Orientation and length courses 

There are two reasons why the length of courses must be 
reconsidered. 

a) If all (or most) holders of secondary school diplo- 
mas are to have access to higher education they should also be 
able to derive benefit from their studies irrespective of when 
they conclude them. One way of meeting this desideratum i3 to 
divide university courses into several cycles each leading to 

a diploma which can be of immediate use in economic life. To 
mention only one example, the French reform divides arts and 
science courses into several cycles: 

- a two-year basic cycle ; 

- a second cycle of one or two years at^two distinct 
levels i.e. the ’'licence" and the "maitrise’ f ; . 

- a third cycle mainly designed to train future research 
workers . 

These levels of study may be available within one and 
the same establishment (in France), or, in separate establish- 
ments as is frequently found (in the United States). 

b) Economic developments have led to a growing demand 
for executives with an intermediate training between the long 
university course and the secondary school diploma course* New 
short cycles of higher education will therefore have to be 
created to meet this demand. The Institute Universitaires de^ 
Technologie in France and the new technological university of 
Enschede in the Netherlands, are the results of this need. 

In certain countries it is also planned to reduce the 
length of the traditional university courses. It is now no 
longer possible for anyone to be content all his life with what 
he learned at the university and it is therefore unnecessary 
to attempt to get students to imbibe all the knowledge they 
need. Emphasis will no doubt have to be laid on a more thorough 
acquisition of the basic groundwork than is at present the case* 
and on a better grasp of method. It is calculated that certain 
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faculties might even cut the present length of their courses 
by one or even two years. However, the desire to cut syllabuses 
and reduce the length of courses will have to be reconciled 
with the need to give each student a specialised knowledge 
which he can use directly in his professional life. The reform 
of higher education in Sweden is very significant from this 
point of view, in the faculties (arts, human sciences and natu- 
ral science) where the aim was largely to give students a 
general training, syllabuses will be given a more distinctly 
vocational bias. But in faculties where this was already the 
case (medicine, odontology, technology), the syllabuses will 
concentrate more on general problems of method. 



2 • Selection and guidance of students 

If higher education is to be opened up to a mass of 
students who vary widely in intellectual ability and educatio- 
nal background it will no doubt be more necessary than ever to 
adopt adequate systems of selection and guidance. As Professor 
Weil pointed out there must be a guarantee that the ablest 
students- will go in for the most exacting disciplines and the 
longest cycles of training. Moreover, if the supply of gradua- 
tes is to be more effectively adapted to the pattern of demand 
for qualified personnel in business and industry the distribu- 
tion of students in the various branches of study and at the 
various levels of training will have to match the pattern of 
employment . 

In certain countries the impossibility of providing 
enough teachers and equipment to meet the increase in the 
number of students has made it necessary to consider introdu- 
cing measures of selection for entrance to certain faculties 
or advanced courses. 

As regards guiding students in the choice of their 
studies it has been noticed that in the veiy countries where 
manpower demand is forecast by levels and types of training 
there is a certain reluctance to consider channelling students 
compulsorily in the directions indicated by the forecasts. 
Sweden for example continues to uphold the right of every stu- 
dent to embark upon whatever university career he chooses. In 
Prance the Vth Plan has endeavoured to quantify the optimum 
distribution of students among the various disciplines and 
types of institution, but except for the Grandes Ecoles where 
access is limited by the number of places and decided by 
competitive examination, students continue to be free to choose 
their field of study and there is consequently no guarantee 
that the actual distribution will tally with the desired pat- 
tern of distribution. The experience of previous plans shows 
that students' actual choices have not been in accordance with 
forecast needs. 
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Nevertheless, nobody believes that institutions of 
higher education can continue to disregard the question of their 
graduates' prospects. In future they will have to co-operate 
with the employment services in briefing students as to the 
careers open to them. A student's freedom of choice is indeed 
purely theoretical in the absence of any such briefing policy • 

What can be done to detect abilities and to ensure that 
students talcing up the hardest disciplines and embarking on the 
longest courses of training are indeed the ablest? The obvious 
answer is the adoption of an adequate system for selecting and 
guiding students in the light of their intellectual abilities 
not only at the start of the course but also while they are 
working through it. 

The risk, however, is that this will arouse distrust 
among the public who are quick to see in any selective measure 
an obstacle to the democratisation of higher education. Admitted- 
ly, countries or institutions which have organised some degree 
of selection in the past have often done so on essentially 
negative grounds,. seeking in most cases to restrict the number 
of candidates rather than to detect real ability. But as 
Professor Weil pointed out the result is identical if there is 
no machinery of selection, in the sense that selection then 
takes place through other and less valid criteria such as 
social status, personal ambition or family income. 

A practical procedure for organising selection and 
guidance is difficult to specify in detail but the following 
three ideas emerge from the discussion on this point: 

a) In countries whose institutions maintain the prin- 
ciple of total freedom of access to holders of secondary school 
diplomas, students unlikely to stay the long course will have 
to be detected as rapidly as possible and care will have to be 
taken to redirect them into other forms of education or find a 
place for them in the working world. If this is not done it will 
be tantamount to postponing the day of failure for these stu- 
dents. They will have wasted precious time and occupied, to no 
purpose, a place in a university which is already overcrowded* 

b) The selection and guidance policy must be coherent 
and co-ordinated throughout all types of higher education or at 
least all courses at the same level. In Sweden for example the 
application of a "numerous clausus" to students entering the 
faculties of applied science and medicine has worked to the 
detriment of faculties to which access was still unrestricted. 
Many students enroled in those faculties because they cannot 
gain access to the others. Some even do so provisionally in 
the hope that they may be eventually selected by the faculties 
with a limited enrolment. French higher education is in a simi- 
lar situation owing to the prestige of the Grandes Ecoles where 
the number of places i*s limited, whereas access to the faculties 
is open to all holders of the baccalaureat . 
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°) A £ mistakes are always possible oare will have to 
,,® ;? cen -fco raa - ce orientation and selection decisions irre- 
f ner ® rai ^ s J b ? more opportunity of switching from one 
?S d + e I el traiain S to another, particularly in the first 
2S5 r «?t. J udy ’ from university to non-university institutions 
industry fr ° m establlsbinents of higher education to a job in 

«n , ?° wil at extent should all students who wish to do so be 
allowed to complete all the stages of a university career? 
v+Jp r ? eS i_°^ s ^ udy are divided into several cycles, it is 

^ whether most students will be satisfied with the short 
cycles designed to prepare them directly for an occupation. 
Mr.vankorden quoted .on example from the Netherlands: at 
the University of Enschede most students working for the new 
technological degree which is a three-and-a-half-year course, 
wish to continue their studies up to the engineering degree as 
tne latter is supposed to carry a higher social status. 

„ same P robleni will shortly arise in France at the end 

°vi + f irst cycle of the faculties of science and arts: are 
all students to be allowed a chance of embarking on the second 
cycle for the licence or the maitrise or of choosing between 
these two degrees? 

, . , . Tb,e Reform expressly states that the examination boa»d 
winch is to issue the diplome universitaire d» etudes scientifi- 
ques (D.U.L.S.) or litteraires (D.U.E.L.) at the end of the 
irst cycle is required to indicate "the courses of study which 
appear to suit the student's abilities". But will this indica-' 

student ,? ^ iVen merely as advice or will it be binding on the 



3 * Teache rs and scientific research workers 

The speed-up in the growth of the student body has led 
to a rapid increase in the demand for teachers. In the short 
tern it is proving difficult to meet this demand. The qualifi- 
cations required of university teachers frequently had to be 
lowered and there has been a fall in teacher/student ratios 

K^ CU i? r i y . in the fdrst yea ? of etudy * It is this shortage of 
stafi which is generally considered to be the reason for the 

increase in the number of drop-outs which is giving rise to more 
and more serious concern. 6 

Academic staff are now obliged to devote more time than 
hefore to their actual teaching tasks which, if they are to be 
satisfactorily performed, require much more than the mere prepa- 
ration of lectures and this can be done only at the expense of 
their research activities. 
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Furthermore, research workers are increasingly reluctant 
to take on teaching tasks for fear of being submerged in their 
turn by the large number of students* 

The general opinion of the participants was that it 
would not be advisable to dissociate the two functions of tea- 
ching and research completely even in the interest of extending 
research activities. 

Professor Weil emphasised that the only really effective 
way of detecting future research workers among the mass of stu- 
dents is to encourage permanent contacts between students and 
full-time research workers. The latter must be prepared to 
devote part of their time to practical or theoretical teaching. 
Economic development is likely to be increasingly dependent on 
the amount of research done by industry and it is therefore 
becoming essential that future industrial executives should be 
brought into contact with the world of research as soon as they 
begin their university courses. 

An effort should also be made to widen the basis on 
which academic staff is recruited e.g. by co-opting advanced 
students who are working for their doctorate or their malt rise. 
In the advanced technical colleges staff should be drawn to a 
greater extent from top-level people in industry. This would 
also tighten the links between the staff and the firms which 
are likely to use the graduates they train. 



\ 
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4.. Faculties and departments 

Several participants stressed the need to challenge 
the traditional division of universities into faculties, the 
latter no longer being functional units of teaching and re- 
search. Three reasons were put forward in favour of organisation 
by departments: 

1. The new types of training which have emerged in the 
past few years have generally been created outside the faculties 
either because they lie on the borderland between several facul- 
ties or because the faculties were not prepared to cover these 
new disciplines. Departments would adapt themselves more flexib- 
ly to change. 

2. The organisation of teaching in faculties often 
leads to much duplication of courses or laboratories which 
could no doubt be avoided by a re-distribution by discipline 
instead of professorial chairs. 

3. If research activities are to function efficiently, 
funds, equipment and personnel would have to be regrouped in 
units larger than those which can develop in the framework of 
the faculties and particularly under the aegis of independent 
professors. The incumbent of a university chair who is general- 
ly appointed for life continues to be wholly responsible for 
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the use of the funds allocated to him. The advantage of depart- 
mention the other hand, is to enable bigger research units to 
he built up where professors can pool their facilities and 
concentrate on a particular direction. Prom this point of view, 
departments providea more effective and flexible framework 
than university chairs. However, other experts, such as Profes- 
sor Weil , consider that the faculty may still continue to be 
an effective administrative unit provided it does not become a 
closed world. Several faculties could group together for exam- 
ple in order to form a "university institute" to co-ordinate 
joint activities . Neither is there any technical objection to 
two faculties deciding to merge their courses on identical 
subjects. 
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illC-HER EDUCATION IN FRANCE aND THE 
^RE/vl'Toy CF m-TKjgfSITY TECIETICAI INjTITUTEC 

published^at 17 %$,°% & 

AoOt lS6S r - t Juin i 19!6«^ a Mforme I'^e^an^en »rES. 



1. THE REFORM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

One of the main objectives of the reform is to give all 

t£ Sj^ aCCe f t 2 a11 levels of education and thus make 
the educational system truly democratic. The choice of a parti- 

t'” primary course, long or short, must not 
SSf n + 0n a c 5^ ld _ s social background or the proximity of his 

cvcle t in?T>Sfln^^ ar i ®?g ondar y school. The two-year observation 
cycle i ntr° d uc ed in lSb9 was increased to four vears in 1963 

i t 2 achieve this objective. Arrangements to house 

a numbbr of lycee classes and a number of C.E.G. classes 
Q a » r in ? ei S ne ment General) in a single school, the 
+v!i 1 fw d Ens cement Secondaire, under one head, will make 
the choice easier. Only on the completion of these four years 
of observation will pupils be allocated either to the second 
long cycle oi secondary education which provides a general 
to . a se c° nd short cycle preparing pupils directly 
for jobs m industry , commerce or the tertiary sector* 



Tbe second long cycle of secondary education consists 

pLb I?n Se ? t:L 2 nS °? rres P° nd ing to five main types of ability; 

+bp h w ri 1 +p 1 i ad ^ Up a J acc£ 3L aure at examination which will open 
the way to higher education. 



- Baccalaureat A: literary and linguistic training: 
Baccalaureat B: preparation for the economic and 
social sciences; 

- Baccalaureat C: providing a fuller training in 
mathematics and physics; 

- Baccalaureat D: providing a training in natural 
science and applied mathematics; 

- Baccalaureat T: providing a scientific and technolo- 
gical training. 



A school-leaving certificate will be awarded to secon- 
dary school pupils who did not take the baccalaureat examina- 

8out°of W 20 Were unsuccessful but obtained a minimum mark of 



lo make this, (-system as flexible as possible arranremen 
be made to switch pupils from one section to another°at 
the end of the first year of the second cycle (tenth year of 
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schooling) and for this purpose the first year provides tuition 
in only three sections: literary, scientific and technical. 

The second short cycle of specialisation is a two-year 
course (i.e. a total of eleven years' schooling) consisting of 
three sections: industrial, commercial and administrative, 
leading up to a "brevet d'ltudes professionnelles". But apart 
from this two-year cycle a short vocational training course 
lasting one year (total of ten years' schooling) will prepare 
pupils for specific jobs in industry or commerce and lead up to 
a vocational training certificate# 



2. REFORM OP HIGHER EDUCATION 
A. OBJECTIVES AND SCOPE OP THE REFORM. 

The reform of higher education has two main aims: 

1. To change the curriculum structure of faculties of 
science and arts. 

2. To create a new type of vocational training, 
parallel to the training in the faculties, to be provided by 
the Institute Universitaires de Technologie. 

This reform does not therefore cover the whole field of 
higher education and does not affect the faculties of law, 
pharmacy and medicine or the "Grandes Ecoles' 1 , or certain exist- 
ing establishments of higher education (the advanced institu- 
tes of commerce, for example). 

The changes in the structure of the scientific and 
literary training provided by the faculties are intended to 
strike a more effective balance between the three basic func- 
tions of these faculties and the university as a whole, the aim 
being to: 

- provide an advanced scientific and literary training; 

- contribute to the progress of knowledge and train 
research workers; 

- ensure the training and preparation of teachers and 
top-level personnel. 

To meet these requirements the course of study in these 
two faculties has been organised in three separate cycles 
corresponding to three levels of proficiency: 

1. The first cycle lasting two years, gives students 
a grounding in their subject 

2. The second cycle, leading up to the "licence" 
examination at the end of one year or the "maitrise" 
examination at the end of two, will be specialised. 
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3. The third cycle open only to holders of the raaltrise, 
will train future research personnel. 

P 1 ® Institute U niversitaires de Technologie were created 
meet the country’s need for executives and senior technicians, 
ihe lstter will receive a general education and an advanced spe- 
cialised training. The senior technicians trained in the Ins- 
titute Universitaires de. Technologie (i.U.T.) will have a more 
advanced practical training than engineers and a more extensive 
general education than simple technicians and will take over 
posts of technical responsibility in the manufacturing indus- 
trieS| research and the services. They will co-operate directly 
with engineers, research workers and administrative, financial 
and commercial executives, and will be filling a need which is 
likely to grow in importance with economic and social develop- 
ment , as a result of the acceleration and spread of technologi- 
cal progress. 



B. MAIN FEATURES OF THE REFORM 

1 • Faculties of Sci ence and Arts 

a) Entrance requirements 

As before, the baccalaureat awarded at the end of the 
secondary school period will remain the qualification for en- 
trance to the faculties. However, as from the beginning of the 
university year 1968, entrance to the faculty of science will 
be restricted to holders of the baccalaureat in mathematics 
and physics (B), experimental science (C) and technical stu- 
dies (T). Holders of other baccalaureate may, however, apply 
for admission to these faculties on the strength of other 
qualifications or, if refused on these grounds, after passing 
an entrance examination. Access to the faculties of arts re- 
mains open to holders of all types of baccalaureat. 

b) Organisation of studies 

The first cycle of two years will be divided into 
sections according to the fields of study selected, e.g. four 
science sections., six arts sections preparing students for the 
teaching profession and three human science sections, i.e» psy- 
chology, sociology, history of art and archaeology. 

Transfer from the first to the second year depends on 
an examination. 

. Ihe first cycle leads up to a diploma, i.e. the 
"diplome universitaire d'etudes scientifiques" (D.U.E.S.) in 
the faculties of science and the "dipldme universitaire d’etudes 
litteraires" (D.U.E.L.) in the faculties of arts. These diplomas 
are awarded by an examination board and give access to the 
second cycle. In the faculties of science however, the examina- 
tion board advises each student on the course of study whic-.Vi it 
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feels is consistent with his abilities, i.e., study for the 
licence or maitrise, specialisation in a particular subject or, 
if necessary, a switch to the Institute Universitaires de Tech- 
nologie . 

The second cycle of specialisation leads up to the 
licence in ’one year or the maitrise in two years. 

In the science faculties, the licence can be obtained 
in three main branches (mathematics, physics and chemistry, . 
natural science) while the maitrise is divided into 12 special 
subjects, each requiring four certificates* In the art faculties, 
a distinction is made between the sections preparing students 
for the teaching profession and the human science sections* 

In the latter the licence year is identical with the first year 
of study for the maitrise. In addition to the specialised li- 
cence and maitrise there is a so called ’’free" licence.where no 
subject is specified and students decide on the certificates 
they would like to take (except for certain combinations which 
are incompatible) . 

The third cycle, i.e. research, is open to holders of 
the maitrise. 

c) Training of secondary school teachers 

1 . Licence level 



With effect from the summer of 1968, secondary school 
teachers will be trained and recruited at two levels: candida- 
tes will be selected according to their performance during the 
licence year and will receive a year's training at the Centres 
Pedagogiques Regionaux. At the end of the year, they will take 
a competitive examination open to the whole country (the CAPES) 
and the successful candidates will be qualified to teach all 
secondary school classes (long course). 

2 . Agregation level 

After a year of preparation, students who hold the 
maitrise may take a competitive examination open to the whole 
country for the award of the agregation. Successful candidates 
will be appointed to teaching posts in a secondary school or 
in some cases to the senior classes preparing pupils for the 
Grandes Ecoles. Those with the highest marks may be appointed 
to university faculties as assistants* 



2 . Instituts Universitaires de Technologie 

The syllabuses, recruiting of students and composition 
of the teaching staff will be in keeping with the vocational 
character of the I.U.T.s. But the training given will be neither 
a s im plified engineering course nor merely an extended techni- 
cians' course. 
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a) Entrance requirements 

The I.U.T.s will normally be open to holders of a 
baccalaureat related to the specialised subject chosen. There 
will also be a special system of selection to enable candidates 
t tt m re no ^ ^°^^ ers a baccalaureat to obtain access to the 
i.u.i.s provided they show evidence of their ability to profit 
from a course of instruction. 

b) Special subjects taught 

The training of senior technicians will not be limited 
to specialised industrial subjects but will include courses in 
administrative financial and commercial subjects. 

. 1 -3^ be quite a simple matter to introduce new spe- 

cial subjects to meet the foreseeable needs of the labour market. 

In 1966-67, when the I.U.T.s were inaugurated, trai- 
ning was provided for seven special subjects in the industrial 
sector and three special subjects in the tertiary sector. 

c) Organisation of teaching 

. * two-year full-time I.U.T. course will be both 

theoretical and practical, and will include a period in indus- 
try. The teaching staff are recruited on a special basis i.e. 
they are chosen not only from academics but also from persons 
with an industrial background. 

_ , _ T be administration of the Institute Universitaires de 

Technologie will call for constant co-operation between the 
universities and industry • 

d) Forecast of the number of students 

v v „ The f, orec ast of the number of students at I.U.T.s will 
be based on the. Vth Plan evaluation of the total number of 
students receiving higher education. The Plan anticipates that 
-.n 1972 there will be 750,000 French students taking post- 
baccalaureat courses of one kind or another. It is officially 
assumed that the universities and Grandes Ecoles will take 75 
per cent of the total student body and the Institute Universi- 
taires de Technologie 25 per cent. Thirteen of these Institute 
were due to open in 1966-67 but a number of pilot experiments 

V^«; al Q® ady be ? n l?V n ? hed at the beginning of the academic year 
1565. Six new Institute will be opened at the beginning of the 
academic year 1967 and 57 I.U.T. departments will then be ope- 
rating compared with 22 in 1966-67. y 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE DISCUSSION 
ON STRUCTURAL REFORM; 

THB FRENCH "IHSTITUTS UNIVERSITAIRES DE TECHNOLOGIE " 
CONSIDERED AS AN EXAMPLE 
by 

Mr, Weil 



Before introducing the discussion on the objectives of 
the reform which has paved the way for the establishment of the 
"Instituts Universitaires de Technologies , I should like to 
make it clear that I am not really a specialist in educational 
planning. I am primarily a university professor whose views are 
his own and in no way commit the Directorate for Higher Bduca- 
or his colleagues on the Reform Commission. On this under- 
standing , I should like to tell you what the Reform Commission 
was aiming at and give you my opinion as to the pitfalls which 
must be avoided when the reforms are put into effect. 

Needless to say we all feel that higher education 
should enhance the general cultural standards of all who re- 
ceive it. This being granted, we must consider the scale higher 
education should assume, that is, number of students, number of 
teachers, premises, etc., with special reference to the problems 
of the government and the bodies financing this sort of educa- 
tion. Clearly, therefore, a purely intellectual criterion is 
not sufficient, and an answer must also be found to the ques- 
tion: what is the place of higher education in the national 
economy? 



THE ROLE AND SCALE OP HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 

The role of higher education is to provide the economy 
not only with top level staff but also with those, at a slightlv 
lower level. ° w 

The top is easy to define: it includes, for example, 
graduate engineers, certain academic staff and maganerial 
grades in industry with salaries comparable to those of gra- 
duate engineers. In a word it will cover all persons with 
managerial functions and salaries in the upper range. 

Second-level personnel naturally include staff trained 
in the higher technical institutes of Germany , Switzerland and • • 
Belgium, generally known as “engineering technicians” (•' inge- 
nieurs techniciens") . But this category will not be regarded as 
solely consisting of such technical personnel; it will also 
include all people in the economy whose privileges, responsibi- 
lities and salary scale are similar to those of engineering 
technicians. 
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Once these two levels have been defined the problem is 
to determine the number of graduates in these categories a 
country requires for its economy. 

For France, the elements of a reply may be gathered 
from the government bill on vocational training at present befo- 
re the National Assembly (l). In the preamble to the bill the 
Minister of Education put the proportion of level I personnel 
needed by the economy (including research personnel) at 8 per 
cent, and of level II personnel at some 12 per cent of the 
active population. These proportions, however, reflect the 
present position and not necessarily that which may be desirable 
in the future. My opinion is that, although these figures may 
meet the present requirements, they still fall short of the 
standards for high level personnel that the French economy must 
achieve in 10 or 20 years’ time. The trend in level I personnel 
during the past few years shows that its proportion is increa- 
sing by some 1 per cent per year. Furthermore the proportion of 
such personnel with an economic, legal or literary training is 
rising while the proportion with a specifically scientific or 
technical background in the conventional sense is falling. 

This is also true for level II personnel, in an economy where 
technological progress finds its expression in the constant 
evolution of the skills required. 

We must therefore realise the need to change the pre- 
sent trends in France. In the United States this figure of 20 
per cent has already been exceeded. If, for the time being, 20 
per cent is accepted as the proportion of the age group start- 
ing at 17 or 18 years which will have to receive a training 
above secondary-school level, i.e. a university type of train- 
ing, then the problem before the French Reform Commission 
was: how is this objective to be achieved and within what sort 
of institutional framework? 



INTEGRATION AND SEGREGATION 

A priori , the choice lies between several possible 
solutions which may be summed up in two main approaches: 
integration and segregation. 

The American system is an example of integration; it is 
able to train level I and level II personnel under the same 
general label, i.e. as university students. For example, the man 
who graduates from Berkeley in level I or even above, and the 
girl who takes a domestic science course at Sacramento will both 
be graduates of the University of California : the difference 



( 1 ) 



Enacted in December 1966 (editor’s note). 
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in level of training will here be determined by differences in 
the length of the course or in the college (in the same univer- 
sity) they attended. In other cases different levels of trai- 
ning are provided in separate institutions. The ingenuity of 
the American system is that institutions whose levels of trai- 
ning, length of courses, and entrance requirements are very 
different all confer the hallmark of a university education. 

The opposite system, which may be called segregation, 
is that one that has prevailed in Prance. We have had the uni- 
versities and the "Grandes Ecoles" for level I, and the "lycees 
techniques” , or more precisely their senior technician depart- 
ments, for level II. The number of level II personnel was negli' 
gible compared with those of level I. This is the system also 
practised in Germany, which has the University and the "Tech- 
nische xlochschule" for level I* and the "Ingenieurschule" for 
level II. A similar scheme operates in Belgium. 

The system which the Reform Commission proposes to set 
up in Prance is as follows: the "Grandes Ecoles" and universi- 
ties would normally be responsible for training level I per- 
sonnel (although the Act also provides for level II training 
in universities) and the "Institute Universitaires de Techno- 
logie" would train level II personnel. 

The origin of the name "Institut Universitaire de 
Technologie" is significant. Two or three years ago, the 
Ministry of Education had considered establishing "Institute 
de format ion de techniciens superieurs" (or "technique supe- 
rieure") . But these were planned as institutions which were 
to be completely separate from the university, governed by a 
different set of regulations, and operated by other staff. 

This would have been like the German system, in that a segre- 
gated approach would have been used. A number of my colleagues 
and myself opposed this idea, and we ended up with the compro- 
mise which is now familiar to you - the "Institute Universi- 
taires de Technologie" . I personnally would have preferred to 
call them "Colleges Universitaires de Technologie" , but several 
of my colleagues considered that this designation would not 
have set them sufficiently apart from the other complete cour- 
ses of university training. But compared with the original 
"Institut do Pormation do Techniciens Superieurs" project the 
Institut Universitaire de Technologie marks a major step for- 
ward in the direction of integrated training. As the Institute 
will be attached to each of the universities the system is 
therefore nearer to integration (and the American type of uni- 
versity) than to segregation. 

But no law can be better than the people who apply it: 
the attitude adopted during the next ten years by administra- 
tors and teachers will determine whether the reform is applied 
in one direction rather than another, whether the trend will 
really be towards an integrated conception of higher education 
or whether things will slip back into the old system of segre- 
gation. 
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To my mind the Institute Universitaires de Technologie 
will succeed only if certain pitfalls can be avoided. 




PI TP AILS TO BE AVOIDED IN APPLYING THE BEFQRM 

The first is social segregation. Unless we are careful 
the danger is that institutions training level I personnel will 
automatically recruit their students from privileged groups in 
the community . It is not for any moral or sentimental reason 
that I should dislike to see this happen, but for economic rea- 
sons, since the economy requires that level I jobs be filled by 
the most capable people. We know that in all countries intelli- 
gence is evenly distributed throughout all the strata of socie- 
ty and any country with a selection system which does not enable 
the offspring of under-privileged groups to gain access to 
level I training is allowing most of its intelligence to go to 
waste. Instead of having 100,000 students with the highest 
intelligence quotient in level I, there will be no more than 

20.000 or 30,000 with this quotient, while the remaining 

70.000 or 80,000 will not be in quite the right place. If stu- 
dents are not allowed to be allocated to levels I or II on the 
basis of their social origin, those with the highest I.Q. 
would then normally be trained at level I, and those with a 
slightly lower I.Q. at level II. 

Every effort must be made to avoid the system of 
segregation which is or was practised in the German Federal 
Republic where (I am quoting from a document published in that 
country) the "Ingenieurschule" is referred to as the school of 
social opportunity (der Schule der sozialen Aufstiege) which 
suggests that students entering level II institutions are those 
from the under-privileged classes. 

This problem does not arise in Prance alone. Thus in 
the Soviet Union, there is apparently some concern to prevent 
the best places at the moot important universities from being 
monopolised not by the children of the rich but by the children 
of the professors and of Party dignitaries. 

But how can this social discrimination be prevented? 

What way is there of avoiding the situation that developed in 
Prance when technical education was established? What can be 
done to see that the children of less privileged, less wealthy 
or less ambitious parents are not pushed aside into level II, 
while those from the more affluent social classes succeed in 
taking over all the places available in category I institutions, 
by dint of repeating classes and examinations? 

One way would be to reduce the outward differences 
between the two types of higher training institute to the very 
minimum. This can be done for example if their staff are pooled. 
Por this reason the originators of the French bill propose to 
refer to teachers at the I.U.T.s, the universities and the 
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grandes ecoles as "university staff" . It is also essential that 
the allocation of students to one or other type of institution 
should not he on the basis of separate examinations. I perso- 
nally should be glad if they could be allocated on the strength 
of the marks they obtain at a joint examination: for example 
in the scientific branches those who are better at solving 
abstract problems should be directed to level I, whereas those 
who are more successful at practical work to level II » i»e», 
the I.U.T.s. Many more instances could be quoted: for example, 
in literature or languages, level I would be for students who 
had obtained the best marks in essay writing or the exposition 
of an idea, whereas students who were better at writing a 
report or a precis would go into level II. Two completely diffe- 
rent types of mentality are involved, and they should be cate- 
red for by two distinct types of school, i.e. level I institu-. 
tions for students who show particular brilliance and originality, 
and level II establishments for students with a more pragmatic 
turn of mind. This is what I should call recruiting university 
students on homogeneous lines, although a system of this kind 
would obviously call for much thought and caution, and I doubt 
whether it could be rapidly achieved. 

A second way of avoiding social segregation would be to 
provide for two-way traffic between the two levels: primarily 
from the I.U.T.s +0 the universities by enabling the most, 
brilliant I.U.T. students to switch to level I, although it 
should also be possible to reverse the process. This would mean 
organising examinations and collective coaching to give one set 
of students the theoretical training they missed in the I.U.T.s 
and the others the concrete and practical training they had not 
been able to receive at the university. 

A third method is to offer graduates leaving the Insti- 
tute Universitaires de Technologie opportunities of improving 
their status. They should be able to attend university or other 
evening classes while pursuing their career. The United States 
and other countries have already acquired considerable exper- 
ience in this field and E. Arnaud will give you fuller details 
of what we have achieved in 'France from this point of view. 

A fourth way of avoiding social segregation is to 
provide level II training at the universities themselves. Our 
educational reform provides for two cycles at faculties of arts 
and science: the first is a two-year course followed by two 
parallel second-cycle courses - 5 jb . one for the masterte degree 
( "maitrise"), which is undoubtedly at level I, and one leading 
to a degree ("licence"), which trains future secondary teachers 
and prepare students for certain responsible jobs in industry 
and government . 

The second danger facing the Instituts Universitaires 
de Technologie is that they may acquire second-class status* 

This pitfall can be avoided by keeping their syllabuses cons- 
tantly up to date. Several German colleagues assured me some 
years ago (but perhaps the situation has changed since) that 
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the syllabuses in their "Ingenieurschule" had become ^ er ?^P ed - 
Personally I am always uneasy when people talk about the funda 
mental difference between science and technology. In my own 
special field (very -low- temperature physics) we have 
switch from science to technology in the tv verv 

years. Liquid hydrogen, a substance formerly < dealt with by very 
few research laboratories, is thus now used in very JJJS® 
tities as a fuel for rocket propulsion and. will be used in the 
near future even for aircraft. The result is that the quail 
cations required for handling liquid hydrogen are gradual y 
changing from level I to level II. This was also true of elec- 
tronics, which now falls within level II or even level 
(technicians), whereas it undoubtedly used to rank in le 1 
before the war. The same may be said of nuclear energy. 

These examples clearly show the danger of drawing too 
marked a distinction between the I.U.T. syllabuses and h 
the "grandes ecoles" or universities. I. U.T. students 
after all be taught the electronics of ten years ago on groun 
of greater consistency with their educational level* 

Areas of knowledge and the economic system 
so rapidly that no one can hope to do the same 0©b throughout 
his working life, least of all an engineering technician, ^ut 
this obviously makes it more difficult to draw up syllabuses 
for the I.U.T.s. The fact is that I.U.T. syllabuses wili differ 
from those of the universities and grand es ecoles not so 
in the level of knowledge required as in the greater emphasis 
they lay on the practical side of the subjects taught. 

Industrialists, who are the users of this knowledge, 
are increasingly aware of this trend. The 1 J5S the 

representatives of industry on the commission which drafted the 
I.U.T. electrical engineering syllabuses may thus be mentioned 
it was they (rather than the university representatives) who 
requested that the intellectual level of these < syllabuses be 
raised, by providing more mathematics and physics. 

The third pitfall is in connection with the placing of 
these students at the end of the course. As placing depends on 
supply and demand, their salary scale must neither be too high 
nor too low as compared with the remuneration of graduate engi- 
neers. If it is too high industry will give preference to the 
graduate engineers, if it is too low no 
enter the I.U.T.s. A proper balance must therefore be 
but at a point definitely higher than a monthly starting salary 
of 800 or 900 francs which a senior technician now draws as 
against the 1,600 francs or so for a graduate engineer. The 
experience we gained in Grenoble in this connection seems 
fairly conclusive - in 1957 we set up a department to train 

students for the diploma in advanced tec^ology ( the D.e.S.T. ) , 

and this level II training was provided by the °* vi 

Science from the outset; we now have about 200 students wording 
for this diploma. But the diploma was awarded only after a 
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practical probationary period of 9 consecutive months in a firm* 
Manufacturers naturally made their trainees no promises, but 
had time to find out what they were worth and after the proba- 
tionary period generally kept them on, often at quite an attrac- 
tive starting salary in the neighbourhood of 1,200 francs a 
month. On our side, we could award our diploma without any 
qualms as the student was certain to be given employment. This 
idea of a probationary period has unfortunately not been adop- 
ted in the refonn now proposed. 

In conclusion, I should like to refer to a final problem 
which is peculiar to the French higher educational system. 

So far I have invariably distinguished between two 
categories of institution of higher education representing two 
levels of training. 

In actual fact the French system is more complex, since 
level I training is provided in two distinct institutions, i*e*, 
the universities and the "grandes ecoles"* Admittedly the uni- 
versities subsequently retrieve a number of students who gra- 
duate from the "grandes ecoles", since only universities are 
empowered to award doctorate degrees. 

But recruiting for these two types of institutions is 
very different. The socially privileged systematically send to 
the "grandes ecoles", where admission is very restricted, their 
most gifted children, and even those who are not quite so gifted, 
as I mentioned. Conversely, the universities recruit the 

not-so-talented students of the privileged classes and some who 
are talented from the less privileged classes. The social segre- 
gation which thus takes root in level I immediately after the 
secondary school stage might be eliminated by making the first 
cycle at the universities similar to the classes which prepare 
students for the "grandes ecoles". This system would then make 
it possible to delay the final choice between the "grandes 
ecoles" and the university. This again is a long-term task, one 
which might take perhaps ten years. 

What is to be the place of the I.U.T.s. in the present 
hierarchy? Actually some of us wonder whether the I.U.T.s. will 
ever achieve the degree of growth planned by the reform, and 
feel we may revert to the sort of malthusianism which has always 
been a feature of technological training in France. True enough, 
at the beginning of the reform the I.U.T.s will be few in num- 
ber, since the system is entirely new. They will therefore offer 
some sort of guarantee as regards future employment and quality 
of training. The danger is that matters may stop right there, 
one reason being, that teachers will not want the I.U.T.s to 
become the dumping ground of higher education. And parents might 
be faced with the following choice: first, the engineering 
schools, strictly limited to 6,000 candidates per year; secondly, 
the universities which so far have taken almost unlimited num- 
bers of students; and, third, the small number of Institute 
Universitaires de Technologie. 
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Most students would therefore be bound to crowd into 
the universities, which would be a very serious 
these are level 1 institutions, unless heads of f 

anxious to prevent the universities from becoming the sumps of 
higher 8 education were in turn to introduce a strict screening 
system. The system would then work as follows: there pS^but 
be 6,000 engineering candidates for the "grandes ecoles^, but 
there would be a fixed number of students at the ^ v ®£siti.s 
and a limited number of students m the I.U.T.s. The talented 
students would then again flow into the universities and the 
oualitv of teaching would therefore improve. But in jhis^as in 
?he previous case, the country would be deprived of the highly 
qualified personnel needed in 1985, 1990 or 2000. In my 
this is the kind of situation we must here and now make every 

effort to prevent . 
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HIGHER EDUCATION'S NEW TASK : 

CONTINUOUS EDUCATION. RE-TRAINING , 

UPGRADING SCHEMES 

fcy 

Paul ARNAUD 

Professor at the Faculty of Science, Grenoble 
Director of the Institute of Higher Vocational Training 



"To offer all human beings the means of providing for 
their own needs^ of ensuring their own well-being, of knowing 
and exercising their rights, of understanding and performing 
their duties; to secure for each the opportunity of perfecting 
his skills and of preparing himself for the social functions 
he has a right to perform, of developing the talents bestowed 
on him by nature, and so establish a real equality among 
citizens and make factual the political equality recognised 
by law: this should be the primary aim of national education 
and, from this point of view education is a duty for the 
authorities concerned to see that justice is done*" (1) 

These views were expressed by Condorcet in 1792 and 
they define very well what we understand to-day by the expres- 
sions ’’upgrading schemes”, "occupational advancement", '^'conti- 
nuous education". Although the terms are new, the idea is not, 
and its apparent rediscovery to-day is merely because problems 
of this type have become far more widespread and acute in our 
civilisation than they were 174 years ago. If there is a good 
deal of talk about upgrading schemes (perhaps there is more 
talk than action), this is not just because it is the fashion, 
but because we are becoming aware of this exigency of the times 
and which must be integrated into a context of social develop- 
ment and economic expansion for any modem, or would-be modern 
nation. 



We propose here to determine the various concepts 
covered by these terms — often vague though familiar - to study 
their various aspects and to define their meaning (though we 
realise that this dissection is to some extent artificial and 
that in real life the various types of training we shall descri- 
be are interdependent and often overlap) • 



(l) Quoted in reference • (I) at the end of this article. 
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After defining various forms of continuous education, 
indicating their specific objectives and indicating the require- 
ments that make such activities necessary , we shall survey the 
problems and difficulties of all kinds which hamper their imple- 
mentation, and shall consider the solutions that have been, or 
might be, adopted. 

It would be presumptuous to pretend to exhaust the 
subject and find all the solutions in so short a time, but if we 
define the problems clearly and look at them objectively > nave 
we not already begun to solve them? 



I. DEFINITIONS AND OBJECTIVES 



Of the many terns currently used, continuous educat.iog 
seems to us to be the most comprehensive and we shall adopt it 
here to designate all training and refr esher courses for persons 
already in employment , whatever the level of such training. 

This term covers a wide range of activities which may be 
distinguished according to their objectives as follows: on the 
one hand, " un-grading schemes ” - which may include activities 
leading to individual advancement (occupational up-grading 
training), or to group advancement - and, on the other, 
refresher courses or re-training « 



X^^ CONTINUOUS EDUCATION 



Un-grad jng schemes Refresher courses , re-training 



Individual Advancement Collective Advancement 

’(occupational advance- 

ment) 
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a) OCCUPATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 

This concept is no doubt the clearest in the mind of the 
public. It represents the opportunity given to workers to make 
a personal effort to train while in employment, and thus im- 
prove their position on the occupational ladder, and thereby, 
on a broader field, on the social ladder* 

The need to make such advancement possible and to 
encourage it to the utmost is justified from the point of view 
of : 

- the individual 

- society 

- the economy 

At the level of the individual, this is obviously no_ 
more than an elementary matter of social justice, each indivi- 
dual being entitled to aspire to a "social success" which is 
the measure of his virtues and talents and not the result of 
various determinants. A survey was carried out in l96l in 
France by the National Institute of Demographic Studies to 
find out what, in our society, constitutes social success. The 
survey covered 2500 persons listed in the "Dictionnaire biogra- 
phique frangais contemporain" (French Contemporary Biographical 
Dictionary) and included the best known people in politics, 
arts, government, sport, the armed forces, science, literature 
and religion. Among the fathers of those personalities we find: 

2.8 % manual workers 
5.7 % farmers 
17.2% heads of firms 
45.1 % members of the professions 
or higher civil servants. 

Towards 1900 the French active population included 30 % 
manual workers, 46 % farmers, and 5 % heads of firms, higher 
civil servants or members of the professions. We therefore 
observe a distortion factor of 10 for sons of manual workers 
and of 13 (in the opposite direction) for children from the 
most advanced environments. 

Similar observations may be made concerning the intake 
of the "grandes ecoles", 66 % of their students being drawn 
from 5 % of the population, as shown in another INED survey. 

It is therefore apparent - and these figures were not 
really needed to prove it - that everyone does not begin with 
the same opportunities and that success comes more easily^ and 
more frequently to those who have a good start. 

An individual is largely conditioned for life by his 
family environment, his geographical origin (town or country), 
and according to whether the population distribution between 
the various social strata i3 fixed and immobile. There is no 



